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SOME  years  ago,  while  editing  Henry 
C.  Whitney’s  “Life  of  Lincoln” 
i I showed  a photograph  of  the  bust 
of  Lincoln  by  Johnnes  Gelert,  the 
most  intellectual  to  my  mind  of  all  the 
studies  of  his  face,  to  a little  Italian  shoe- 
black, and  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  it 
was.  The  boy,  evidently  prompted  by  a re- 
cent lesson,  said  questioningly,  “Whittier? 
— Longfellow?”  I replied,  “No,  it  is  Lin- 
coln, the  great  President.”  He  answered, 
“Well,  he  looks  like  a poet,  anyway.” 

This  verified  a conclusion  to  which  I had 
already  come;  Lincoln, 
had  he  lived  in  a region  of 
greater  culture,  such  as 
New  England,  might  not 
have  adopted  the  engross- 
ing pursuits  of  law  and 
politics,  but,  as  did  Whit- 
tier, have  remained  longer 
on  the  farm  and  gradually 
taken  up  the  calling  of 
letters,  composing  verse  of 
much  the  same  order  as 
our  Yankee  bards’,  and 
poetry  of  even  higher  mer- 
it than  some  produced. 

It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Lincoln,  shortly  before 
he  went  to  Congress,  wrote 
verse  of  a kind  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  early 
attempts  of  the  American 
poets  such  as  those  named. 

Thus  the  two  poems  of  his 
which  have  been  preserved, 


for  his  early  lampoons  on  his  neighbors 
have  happily  been  lost,  are  equal  in  poetic 
spirit  and  metrical  art  to  Whittier’s 
“The  Prisoner  for  Debt,”  to  which  they 
are  strikingly  similar  in  melancholic  mood. 

In  1846,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  Lin- 
coln conducted  a literary  correspondence 
with  a friend,  William  Johnson  by  name,  of 
like  poetic  tastes.  In  April  of  that  year  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Johnson: 

Tremont,  April  18,  1846. 

Friend  Johnston:  Your  letter,  written  some 
six  weeks  since,  was  received  in  due  course, 
and  also  the  paper  with  the 
parody.  It  is  true,  as  sug- 
gested it  might  be,  that  I 
have  never  seen  Poe’s 
“Raven”;  and  I very  well 
know  that  a parody  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  for 
its  interest  upon  the  reader’s 
acquaintance  with  the  origi- 
nal. Still  there  is  enough  in 
the  polecat,  self-considered, 
to  afford  one  several  hearty 
laughs.  I think  four  or  five 
of  the  last  stanzas  are  de- 
cidedly funny,  particularly 
where  Jeremiah  “scrubbed 
and  washed,  and  prayed  and 
fasted.” 

I have  not  your  letter  now 
before  me;  but,  from  mem- 
ory, I think  you  ask  me  who  is 
the  author  of  the  piece  I sent 
you,  and  that  you  do  so  ask 
as  to  indicate  a slight  suspi- 
cion that  I myself  am  the 
author.  Beyond  all  question, 
I am  not  the  author.  I would 
give  all  I am  worth,  and  go 
in  debt,  to  be  able  to  write 
so  fine  a piece  as  I think  that 
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is.  Neither  do  I know  who  is  the  author.  I 
met  it  in  a straggling  form  in  a newspaper  last 
summer,  and  I remember  to  have  seen  it  once 
before,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is  all 
I know  about  it. 

The  piece  of  poetry  of  my  own  which  I 
alluded  to,  I was  led  to  write  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  In  the  fall  of  1844, 
thinking  I might  aid  some  to  carry  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  Mr.  Clay,  I went  into  the 
neighborhood  in  that  State  in  which  I was 
raised,  where  my  mother  and  only  sister 
were  buried,  and  from  which  I had  been 
absent  about  fifteen  years. 

That  part  of  the  country  is,  within  itself, 
as  unpoetical  as  any  spot  of  the  earth;  but 
still,  seeing  it  and  its  objects  and  inhabitants 
aroused  feelings  in  me  which  were  certainly 
poetry:  though  whether  my  expression  of 
those  feelings  is  poetry  is  quite  another 
question.  When  I got  to  writing,  the  change 
of  subject  divided  the  thing  into  four  little 
divisions  or  cantos,  the  first  only  of  which  I 
send  you  now,  and  may  send  the  others 
hereafter.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

My  childhood’s  home  I see  again. 

And  sadden  with  the  view; 

And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain. 
There’s  pleasure  in  it  too. 

0 Memory!  thou  midway  world 
’Twixt  earth  and  paradise. 

Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

And,  freed  from  all  that’s  earthly  vile. 

Seem  hallowed,  pure  and  bright. 

Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  dusky  mountains  please  the  eye 
When  twilight  chases  day; 

As  bugle-notes  that,  passing  by. 

In  distance  die  away; 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall. 

We,  lingering,  list  its  roar — 

So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We’ve  known  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 
Since  here  I bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play. 
And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 
Of  old  familiar  things; 

But  seeing  them  to  mind  again 
The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

The  friends  I left  that  parting  day. 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 

Y oung  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray ; 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

1 hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 

How  nought  from  death  could  save. 

Till  every  sound  appears  a knell. 

And  every  spot  a grave. 


I range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread. 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms. 

And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 

I’m  living  in  the  tombs. 

In  September,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter: 

Springfield,  September  6,  1846. 
Friend  Johnston:  You  remember  when  I 

wrote  you  from  Tremont  last  spring,  sending 
you  a little  canto  of  what  I called  poetiyq  I 
promised  to  bore  you  with  another  some 
time.  I now  fulfil  the  promise.  The  subject 
of  the  present  one  is  an  insane  man;  his 
name  is  Alatthew  Gentry.  He  is  three  years 
older  than  I,  and  when  we  were  boys  we  went 
to  school  together.  He  was  rather  a bright 
lad,  and  the  son  of  the  rich  man  of  a veiy' 
poor  neighborhood.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  unaccountably  became  furiously  mad, 
from  which  condition  he  gradually  settled 
down  into  harmless  insanity.  When,  as  I 
told  you  in  my  other  letter,  I visited  my  old 
home  in  the  fall  of  1844,  I found  him  still 
lingering  in  this  wretched  condition.  In  mj^ 
poetizing  mood,  I could  not  forget  the  im- 
pression his  case  made  upon  me.  Here  is 
the  result: 

But  here’s  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  grave  contains — 

A human  form  with  reason  fled, 

While  wretched  life  remains. 

When  terror  spread  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dangerous  strength  to  bind. 

And  soon,  a howling,  crazy  man. 

Your  limbs  were  fast  confined; 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud. 
Your  bones  and  sinews  bared; 

And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 
With  burning  eyeballs  glared; 

And  begged  and  swore,  and  wept  and  prayed. 
With  maniac  laughter  joined; 

How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 
B}^  pangs  that  killed  the  mind! 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 
Time  soothed  thy  fiercer  woes. 

How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 
Upon  the  still  night  rose! 

I’ve  heard  it  oft  as  if  I dreamed. 

Far  distant,  sweet  and  lone. 

The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 
Of  reason  dead  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  strains  I’ve  stole  away. 

All  stealthily  and  still. 

Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  day 
Had  streaked  the  eastern  hill. 

Air  held  her  breath;  trees  with  the  spell 
Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round. 

Whose  swelling  tears  in  dewdrops  fell 
Upon  the  listening  ground. 
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But  this  is  past,  and  naught  remains 
That  raised  thee  o’er  the  brute: 

Thy  piercing  shrieks  and  soothing  strains 
Are  like,  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well!  More  thou  the  cause 
Than  subject  now  of  woe. 

All  mental  pangs  by  time’s  kind  laws 
Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

O death!  thou  awe-inspiring  prince 
That  keepest  the  world  in  fear. 

Why  dost  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence. 
And  leave  him  lingering  here? 

If  I should  ever  send  another,  the  subject 
will  be  a “Bear  Hunt.’’ 

Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Linxoln. 

The  poem  alluded  to  in  the  first  letter 
is  undoubtedly  “Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  Be  Proud?’’,  by  William  Knox, 
a Scottish  poet,  known  to  fame  only  by 
its  authorship.  It 
remained  the  favorite 
of  Lincoln  until  his 
death,  being  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by 
him  in  conversation 
with  his  friends.  Be- 
cause it  so  aptly  pre- 
sents Lincoln’s  own 
spirit  it  is  often 
quoted  in  speaking 
of  h'm.  During  his 
presidency  he  said : 

There  is  a poem 
which  has  been  a great 
favorite  with  me  for 
years,  which  was  first 
shown  me  when  a 
young  man  by  a friend, 
and  which  I after- 
wards saw  and  cut 
from  a newspaper  and 
learned  by  heart.  I 
would  give  a good  deal 
to  know  who  wrote  it, 
but  I have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain. 


speeches  a literary  style  which  is  poetical 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  More 
than  all  American  statesmen  his  utterances 
and  writings  possess  that  classic  quality 
whose  supreme  expression  is  found  in  Greek 
literature.  This  is  because  Lincoln’s  mind 
was  essentially  Hellenic.  First  of  all  the 
architecture  of  his  thought  was  that  of  the 
Greek  masters,  who,  whether  as  Phidias 
they  built  the  Parthenon  to  crown  in  har- 
monious beauty  the  Acropolis,  or  as  Homer 
they  recorded  in  swelling  narrative  from 
its  dramatic  beginning  the  strife  of  the 
Achaeans  before  Troy,  or  even  as  Euclid, 
they  developed  from  postulates  the  re- 
lations of  space,  had  a deep  insight  into 
the  order  in  which  mother  nature  was 
striving  to  express  herself,  and  a reverent 
impulse  to  aid  her  in  bodying  forth  ac- 
cording to  her  methods  the  ideal  forms 


Then,  half  closing 
his  eyes,  he  repeated 
the  verses:  “Oh, Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  be  Proud?” 
While  Lincoln,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, wrote  nothing 
in  verse  after  1846, 
he  developed  in  his 
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of  the  cosmos,  the  world  of  beauty,  no 
less  within  the  soul  of  man  than  without 
it,  which  was  intended  by  such  help  to  be 
realized  as  a whole  in  the  infinity  of  time, 
and  in  part  in  the  vision  of  every  true 
workman.  In  short,  Lincoln  had  a pro- 
found sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that 
which  Aristotle,  the  scientific  analyst  of 
human  thought  and  the  philosopher  of  its 
proper  expression,  called  “poetic  justice.” 
He  strove  to  make  his  reasoning  processes 
strictly  logical,  and  to  this  end  carried  with 
him  as  he  rode  the  legal  circuit  not  law- 
books, but  a copy  of  Euclid’s  geometry, 
and  passed  his  time  on  the  way  demon- 
strating to  his  drivers  the  theorems  therein 
proposed.  “Demonstrate”  he  said  he 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  word  in  the 
English  language.  He  constructed  every 
one  of  his  later  speeches  on  the  plan  of  a 
Euclidean  solution.  His  Cooper  Union 
speech  on  “Slavery  as  the  Fathers  Viewed 
It,”  which  contributed  so  largely  to  his 
Presidential  nomination,  was  such  a dem- 
onstration, settling  what  was  thereafter 
never  attempted  to  be  controverted: 
his  contention  that  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  merely  tolerated  property  in 
human  flesh  and  blood  as  a primitive  and 
passing  phase  of  civilization,  and  never 
intended  that  it  should  be  perpetuated  by 
the  charter  of  the  Republic. 

So,  too,  the  Gettysburg  speech,  brief 
as  it  is,  is  the  statement  of  a thesis,  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Fathers  founded 
the  nation,  and  of  the  heroic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  same  by  the  soldiers  fallen  on 
the  field,  and  the  addition  of  a normal 
corollary  of  this,  the  high  resolve  of  the 
living  to  prosecute  the  work  until  the  vision 
of  the  Fathers  was  realized. 

In  substance  of  thought  and  in  form  of 
its  presentation  the  speech  is  as  perfect  a 
poem  as  ever  was  written,  and  even  in 
the  minor  qualities  of  artistic  language — 
rhythm  and  cadence,  phonetic  euphony, 
rhetorical  symbolism,  and  that  subtle 
reminiscence  of  a great  literary  and  spirit- 
ual inheritance,  the  Bible,  which  stands  to 
us  as  Homer  did  to  the  ancients — it  excels 
the  finest  gem  to  be  found  in  poetic  cabinets 
from  the  Greek  Anthology  downward. 
Only  because  it  was  not  written  in  the 
typography  of  verse,  with  capitalized  and 
paragraphed  initial  words  at  the  beginning 


of  each  thought-group  of  words,  has  it 
failed  of  recognition  as  a poem  by  academic 
minds.  Had  Walt  Whitman  composed 
the  address,  and  printed  it  in  the  above 
manner,  it  w'ould  now  appear  in  every 
anthology  of  poetry  published  since  its 
date.  To  convince  of  this  those  conven- 
tional people  who  must  have  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  form  in  order  to  compare 
the  address  with  accepted  examples  of 
poetry,  I will  dare  to  incur  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  rightly  look  upon  such  a 
departure  from  Lincoln’s  own  manner  of 
writing  the  speech  as  profanation,  and 
present  it  in  the  shape  of  vers  librc.  For 
the  latter  class  of  readers  this,  the  greatest 
poem  by  Lincoln,  the  greatest,  indeed,  yet 
produced  in  America,  may  be  preferably 
read  in  the  original  form  as  it  is  best 
known.  I trust  that  these,  especially 
if  they  are  teachers  of  literature,  will 
pardon,  for  the  sake  of  others  less  culti- 
vated in  poetic  taste,  what  may  appear 
a duplication  here,  unnecessary  to  them- 
selves, of  the  address. 

SPEECH  AT  GETTYSBURG 
By  Abraham  Lixxoln 
Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
A new  nation. 

Conceived  in  liberty. 

And  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
That  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war, 
Testing  whether  that  nation. 

Or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated. 
Can  long  endure 

We  are  met  on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a portion  of  that 
field 

As  a final  resting-place 

For  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 

That  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
That  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a larger  sense, 

We  cannot  dedicate — 

We  cannot  consecrate — 

We  cannot  hallow — 

This  ground. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead. 

Who  struggled  here, 

Have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
To  add  or  detract. 

The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
What  we  say  here. 

But  it  can  never  forget 
What  they  did  here. 

It  isTor^us,|].the  living  rather, 
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To  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
Which  they  who  fought  here  have  so  nobly 
advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
To  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
That  from  these  honored  dead 
We  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
For  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion ; 

That  we  here  highly  resolve 

That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 

'I'hat  this  nation,  under  God, 

Shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom; 

And  that  government  of  the  people. 

By  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Lincoln  attained  this  classic  perfection 
of  ordered  thought,  and  with  it,  as  an  in- 
evitable accompaniment  this  classic  beauty 
of  expression,  only  by  great  struggle.  He 
became  a poet  of  the  first  rank  only  by 
virtue  of  his  moral  spirit.  He  was  con- 
tinually correcting  deficiencies  in  his  char- 
acter, which  were  far  greater  than  is 
generally  received,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  American  his- 
torians of  the  tribe  of  Parson 
Weems  to  find  by  force  illus- 
trations of  moral  heroism  in 
the  youth  of  our  great  men. 

Thus  Lincoln  is  represented  as 
a noble  lad,  who  having  al- 
lowed a borrowed  book  to  be 
ruined  by  rain,  went  to  the 
owner  and  offered  to  “pull 
fodder”  to  repay  him,  which 
the  man  ungenerously  per- 
mitted him  to  do.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  neighbor,  to  whom 
the  book  was  a cherished  pos- 
session, required  him  to  do 
the  work  in  repayment,  and 
that  Lincoln  not  only  did  it 
grudgingly,  birt  afterwards 
lampooned  the  man  so  severe- 
ly in  satiric  verse  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  show  himself  at 
neighborhood  gatherings.  All 
the  people  about  Gentryville 
feared  Lincoln’s  caustic  wit, 
and  disliked  him  for  it,  al- 
though they  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  his  ability  ex- 
hibited thereby.  Lincoln  rec- 
ognized j|  his  moral  obliquity, 
and  curbed  his  propensity  for 
satire,  which  was  a case  of 


that  “exercise  of  natural  faculty”  which 
affects  all  gifted  persons.  And  when  he 
left  that  region  he  visited  all  the  neigh- 
bors, and  asked  pardon  of  those  whom  he 
had  ridiculed.  The  true  Lincoln  is  a far 
better  example  to  boys  than  the  fictitious 
one,  in  that  he  had  more  unlovely  traits 
at  first  than  the  average  lad,  yet  he  re- 
formed, with  the  result  that,  when  he  went 
to  new  scenes,  he  speedily  became  the  most 
popular  young  man  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  was  one  of  those  who 

“rise  on  stepping  stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

The  reformation  of  his  character  by  self 
examination  and  determination  not  to 
make  the  same  mistake  again  seems  to 
have  induced  similar  effects  and  methods 
for  their  attainment  in  the  case  of  his 
intellectual  development.  Whatever  the 
connection,  both  regenerations  proceeded 
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apace.  Lincoln  at  first  was  a shallow 
thinker,  accepting  without  examination 
the  views  of  others,  especially  popular 
statesmen,  such  as  Henry  Clay,  whose 
magnetic  personality  was  drawing  to  him- 
self the  high-spirited  young  men  of  the 
West.  Some  of  the  political  doctrines 
which  Lincoln  then  adopted  he  retained 
to  the  end,  these  being  on  subjects  such  as 
taxation  and  finance  whose  moral  bearing 
was  not  apparent,  and  therefore  into 
which  he  never  inquired  closely,  for 
Lincoln’s  mind  could  not  be  profoundly 
interested  in  any  save  a moral  question. 
When  he  found  that  a revered  statesman 
was  weak  upon  a crucial  moral  issue,  he 
repressed  his  innate  tendency  to  loyalty 
and  rejected  him.  Thus,  after  a visit  to 
Henry  Clay  in  Kentucky,  when  the  slavery 
ciuestion  was  arising  to  vex  the  country 
despite  the  efforts  the  aged  statesman 
had  made  to  settle  it  by  the  compromise  of 
1850,  Lincoln  returned  disillusioned,  having 
found  that  the  light  he  himself  possessed 
on  the  subject  was  clearer  than  that  of 
his  old  leader.  The  eulogy  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  death  of  Clay,  which  occurred 
shortly  afterw-ard  (in  1852),  is  the  most 
perfunctory  of  all  his  addresses. 

* * :i« 

Indeed,  not  till  the  time  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1854, 
which  brought  Lincoln  back  into  politics 
l)y  its  overthrow  of  what  he  regarded  as 
the  constitutional  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  territories,  did  he  rise  to  his 
highest  powers  as  a thinker  and  speaker. 

And  as  the  poet  and  the  wit  are  near 
akin  through  this  common  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  Lincoln,  had  he  overcome 
the  obsession  of  melancholy  in  his  nature 
which  was  the  mood  in  which  he  resorted 
to  poetry,  and  which  early  limited  his 
taste  for  it  to  verse  of  a sad  and  reflective 
kind,  might  have  become  a literary  crafts- 
man of  the  order  of  Holmes,  whose  poetry 
in  the  main  was  bright  and  joyous,  and, 
even  when  he  occasionally  touched  upon 
such  subjects  as  death,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  informed  with  inspiring  Hellenic 
beauty  rather  than  depressing  Hebraic 
moralization.  It  was  in  his  sad  moments, 
says  Henry  C.  Whitney,  that  the  mind 
of  Lincoln  “gravitated  toward  the  weird, 
somlire  and  mystical.  In  his  nonnal  and 


tranquil  state  of  mind,  ‘The  Last  Leaf,’  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  his  favorite 
poem.” 

It  was  Lincoln’s  happy  lot  to  rise  in  the 
realm  of  oratory  by  the  power  of  his  poetic 
spirit  higher  than  any  American,  save 
probably  Emerson,  has  done  in  other  fields 
of  literature.  On  the  theme  of  slavervn 
where  his  unerring  moral  sense  had  free 
sway,  he  became  our  supreme  orator, 
transcending  even  Webster  in  grandeur  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  its  expression.  His 
periods  are  not  as  sonorous  as  the  Olympian 
New  England  orator’s,  but  their  accents 
will  reach  as  far  and  resound  even  longer 
by  the  carrying  and  sustaining  power  of 
the  ideas  which  they  express.  Indeed, 
it  is  on  the  wings  supplied  by  Lincoln  that 
Webster’s  most  significant  conception,  that 
of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  is  even 
now  borne  along,  because  of  the  uplifting 
ideality  which  Lincoln  gave  it  by  more 
broadly  applying  it  to  the  nation  itself  as 
an  exampler  and  preserver  to  the  world  of 
ideal  government. 

Webster  said:  “It  is,  sir,  the  people’s 

Constitution,  the  people’s  Government; 
made  for  the  people;  made  by  the  people; 
and  answerable  to  the  people.” 

This  he  made  the  thesis  for  an  argument 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  a magnificent 
peroration  ending  with  a sentiment,  cal- 
culated for  use  as  a toast  at  political 
banquets,  and  as  a patriotic  slogan: 
“Liberty  and  LInion,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable!” 

Lincoln  with  purer  taste,  the  expression 
of  which,  be  it  said  to  Webster’s  credit,  had 
been  made  possible  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  earlier  statesman’s  contention,  assumed 
the  thesis  as  placed  beyond  all  controversy, 
and,  making  it  the  exhortation  of  his  speech 
gave  to  it  the  character  of  a scared  adjura- 
tion: “That  we  here  highly  resolve  . . . 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.” 

Another  example  of  Lincoln’s  ability  to 
improve  the  composition  of  another  writer 
is  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  first  inaug- 
ural address.  The  President-elect  had 
submitted  the  manuscript  of  this  most 
important  speech,  which  would  be  uni- 
versally scrutinized  to  find  what  policy  he 
would  adopt  toward  the  seceded  States, 
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to  Seward,  his  chosen  Secretary  of  State, 
for  criticism  and  suggestion.  Mr.  Seward 
approved  the  argument,  but  advised  the 
addition  of  a closing  paragraph  “to  meet 
and  remove  prejudice  and  passion  in  the 
South;  and  despondency  in  the  East.” 
He  submitted  two  paragraphs  of  his  own 
as  alternative  models.  The  second  was 
in  that  poetic  vein  which  occasionally 
cropped  out  in  Seward’s  speeches,  and 
over  which  Lincoln  on  better  acquaintance 
was  wont  good-naturedly  to  rally  him. 
It  is  evidence  of  Lincoln’s  predilection  for 
poetic  language,  at  least  at  the  close  of  a 
speech,  that  he  adopted  the  latter  para- 
graph. It  ran; 

“I  close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be 
aliens  or  enemies,  but  fellow-countrymen 
and  brethren.  Although  passion  has 
strained  our  bonds  of  affection  too  hardly, 
they  must  not,  I am  sure  they  will  not, 
be  broken.  The  mystic  chords  which, 
proceeding  from  so  many  battlefields  and 
so  many  patriot  graves,  pass  through  all 
the  hearts  and  all  hearths  in  this  broad 
continent  of  ours,  will  yet  again  harmonize 
in  their  ancient  music  when  breathed  upon 
by  the  guardian  angel  of  the  nation.” 

Lincoln,  by  deft  touches  which  reveal  a 
literary  taste  beyond  that  of  any  statesman 
of  his  time,  indeed  beyond  that  which  he 
himself  had  yet  exhibited,  transformed  this 
passage  into  his  peroration.  His  emenda- 
tions were  largely  in  the  way  of  excision 
of  unnecessary  phrases,  resolution  of 
sentences  broken  in  construction  into 
several  shorter,  more  direct  ones,  and 
change  of  general  and  vague  terms  in  rhet- 
orical figure  to  concrete  and  picturesque 
words.  He  wrote: 

“I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 


but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature.” 

More  than  the  persuasive  argument  and 
gentle  yet  determined  spirit  of  the  address, 
it  was  the  chaste  beauty  and  tender  feeling 
of  these  closing  words  which  convinced 
the  people  that  Lincoln  measured  up  to 
the  high  mental  and  moral  stature  de- 
manded of  one  who  was  to  be  their  leader 
through  the  most  critical  period  that  had 
arisen  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

* * * 

The  second  inaugural  address,  coming 
so  shortly  before  the  President’s  death, 
formed  unintentionally  his  farewell  address. 
It  has  the  spirit  and  tone  of  prophecy. 
The  Bible,  in  thought  and  expression,  was 
its  inspiration.  The  first  two  of  its  three 
paragraphs  ring  like  a chapter  from 
Isaiah,  chief  of  the  poet  seers  of  old.  The 
concluding  paragraphs  is  an  apostolic 
benediction  such  as  Paul  or  John  might 
have  delivered. 

“With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations.” 
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The  angels  of  your  thoughts  are  climbing  still 
The  shining  ladder  of  his  fame. 

And  have  not  reached  the  top,  nor  ever  will. 

While  this  low  life  pronounces  his  high  name. 

Blit  yonder,  where  they  dream,  or  dare,  or  do. 

The  “good”  or  “great”  beyond  our  reach. 

To  talk  of  him  must  make  old  language  new 
In  heavenly,  as  it  did  in  human  speech. 

— Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  “The  Pacts'  Lincoln." 
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